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ABSTRACT 


The  claim  that  subject-auxiliary  inversion  in  negative 
WH  questions  is  acquired  later  than  in  their  positive 
counterparts  is  tested  in  an  expanded  replication  of 
Bellugi's  1971  experiment.  The  original  results  are 
supported;  however,  it  is  argued  that  the  time  difference  in 
development  is  not  due,  as  has  been  previously  suggested,  to 
syntactic  complexity,  but  rather  to  semantic  and  contextual 
constraints. 

An  unexpected  finding  of  this  study,  that  positive  WH 
questions  and  Yes/No  questions  may  develop  simultaneously, 
is  interpreted  within  a  functional  framework.  In  addition, 
the  contradictory  results  of  previous  research  are  discussed 
and  an  alternative,  semantically-based  hypothesis  is 
formulated  to  explain  them.  It  is  argued  that  more  data 
must  be  collected  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
concerning  the  relative  rates  of  development  of  Yes/No  and 
WH  questions. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


OVERVIEW 


In  his  review  of  basic  issues  in  first  language 

development,  Roger  Brown  writes  that 

All  over  the  world  the  first  sentences 
of  small  children  are  being 

painstakingly  taped,  transcribed,  and 
analyzed  as  if  they  were  the  last 
sayings  of  great  sages.  Which  is  a 
surprising  fate  for  the  likes  of  "That 
doggie,"  "No  more  milk,"  and  "Hit  ball" 

(1973,  p.  97). 


These  endeavours  are  not  undertaken  out  of  idle  curiosity  or 
out  of  a  desire  to  amass  a  collection  of  amusing  anecdotes, 
but  rather  they  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  understand  how 
people  learn.  The  assumption  is  that  language  is  such  a 
central  and  complex  aspect  of  human  cognitive  activity  that 
discoveries  about  its  development  should  shed  light  on  the 
general  problem  of  human  intelligence. 

Like  any  other  scientific  investigation,  theories  of 
language  development  must  be  built  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
available;  all  too  often,  however,  these  theories  seem  to  be 
founded  on  data  which  are  too  limited  to  support  them,  or  in 


. 
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some  instances,  on  no  firm  data  at  all.  To  solve  this 
problem,  current  theories  must  be  examined  carefully  and 
critically  and  new  data  systematically  collected  to  fill  the 
gaps  or  to  resolve  controversial  issues. 

A  specific  illustration  of  this  general  problem  is  the 
case  of  the  acquisition  of  negative  WH  questions  (e.g..  Why, 
aren  *  t  you  limping?) .  Apart  from  some  scattered 
naturalistic  observations,  the  only  data  available  on  this 
subject  come  from  one  small  experiment  involving  a  single 
child  (Bellugi,  1971).  This  small  sample  provides  the  only 
empirical  basis  for  the  broad  and  sweeping  claim  that  the 
order  in  which  the  grammatical  constructions  are  acquired 
can  be  explained  in  terms  of  syntactic  complexity  measures 
based  on  a  transformational  analysis  of  the  sentence  types 
involved.  Since,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the  linguistic 
theories  alluded  to  in  this  putative  explanation  are 
inadequate  on  independent  grounds,  it  is  important  to 
establish  that  the  basic  data  in  this  area  are  themselves 
accurate  before  moving  on  to  the  construction  of  new  and 
more  adequate  theories. 

Chapter  Two  below  consists  of  a  review  of  the 
literature  relevant  to  this  study;  Chapter  Three  presents 
the  details  of  an  experiment  designed  to  test  the  claims  of 
previous  research  on  the  developmental  sequence  of  WH 
questions.  This  experiment  extends  the  data  base  to  24 
children  of  varied  backgrounds.  It  also  insures  that  a 
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variety  of  both  positive  and  negative  questions  are  tested. 
The  results  confirm  prior  findings  in  some  areas  and 
contradict  them  in  others.  The  theoretical  import  of  these 
findings  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Four,  where  two 

functionally-based  alternatives  to  the  traditional  transfor¬ 
mational  analysis  are  offered  as  possible  explanations. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  ACQUISITION  OF  SOME  BASIC  SYNTACTIC  CONSTRUCTIONS 

2.1  Introduction. 

In  this  chapter  the  literature  on  the  acquisition  of 
English  negative  and  interrogative  constructions  is 
reviewed.  Although  the  focal  issue  of  this  thesis  is  the 
development  of  negative  WH  questions,  it  will  be  useful  to 
examine  briefly  some  general  trends  in  the  investigation  of 
first  language  acquisition  as  well,  in  order  to  establish  a 
background  for  the  present  study. 

Much  of  the  information  reported  on  child  language  is 
based  on  naturalistic  data  which  investigators  have 
collected  over  extended  periods  of  time  (cf.  Limber,  1970; 
Slobin  &  Welsh,  1973;  Brown,  1973;  etc.).  These  informal 
longitudinal  studies  bear  close  examination  for  clues  as  to 
how  a  child's  linguistic  abilities  develop.  Occasionally, 
researchers  primarily  involved  in  naturalistic  observation 
have  supplemented  their  findings  with  data  derived  through 
experimental  techniques;  however,  much  more  extensive 
experimentation  is  warranted. 
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Because  of  heavy  reliance  on  naturalistic  data#  claims 
made  about  language  acquisition  are  often  based  on  very 
limited  samples#  with  little  controlled  or  systematic 
evaluation  of  alternative  hypotheses.  The  generality  or 
representativeness  of  the  naturalistic  data  is  open  to 
serious  question#  since  so  often  the  children  studied  are 
the  first-born  of  college-educated  parents  and  have  no 
siblings.  Since  in  many  instances  the  child  under 
observation  is  the  offspring  of  the  researcher  himself,  one 
suspects  that  the  child  is  exposed  to,  and  is  encouraged  to 
exhibit,  more  word  play  than  the  average  child,  and  it  may 
well  be  the  case  that  such  children  are  not  representative 
of  the  norm.  Data  drawn  from  a  limited  or  skewed  sample 
must  be  recognized  for  what  they  are  and  cannot  be  assumed 
to  provide  reliable  or  valid  estimates  on  which  to  draw 
general  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  language 
acquisition  process. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  of  the 
important  issues  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  language 
acquisition,  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  principal 
investigations  of  negatives  and  interrogatives  which  have 
appeared  in  the  literature. 

2.2  Innate  Linguistic  Knowledge  vs.  Cognitive  Capacities. 

Language  acquisition  research  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  approached  from  two  radically  different 


, 
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viewpoints  -  those  of  the  nativists  and  of  the  empiricists. 

Investigators  such  as  McNeill  (1966,  1968)  maintain  that 

children  rely  on  innate,  biologically-endowed  knowledge  of 

grammatical  relationships  in  learning  a  language.  The 

proposed  innate  properties  are  strikingly  similar  to  certain 

aspects  of  the  base  structures  in  syntactic  theories 

proposed  by  transformational  grammarians.  For  example, 

McNeill  (1966)  has  proposed  that  the  "configurations  of  the 

base  structure  of  sentences"  (p.  102)  are  innate  linguistic 

universals.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  configurations 

are  arrived  at  through  ad  hoc  techniques  which  have  no 

psychological  justification;  not  only  are  they  exclusively 

syntactic,  but  simplicity  considerations  figure  very  heavily 

in  determining  their  shapes,  McNeill  and  others  argue  that 

only  on  the  basis  of  innate  linguistic  knowledge  of  this 

kind  are  children  able  to  sort  through  the  complexity  and 

abstractness  of  language.  McNeill  has  summarized  his 

position  on  this  issue  as  follows; 

[I]t  appears  that  children  do  identical 
things  in  the  face  of  radically 
different  conditions  of  learning.  The 
proposal  that  linguistic  theory 
represents  children’s  capacity  for 
language  accordingly  gains  empirical 
support....  [T]he  forms  underlying 
negation  (Bellugi,  1964...)  and 
interrogation  (Bellugi,  1965)  appear 
early  and  can  be  taken  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  (McNeill,  1966, 

p.  110). 


McNeill  is  equating  the  early  stages  of  the  acquisition  of 
negatives  and  interrogati ves  with  "closeness"  to  the 
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putative  base  structure  of  these  sentence  types,  thereby 
implying  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  abstract 
syntax  and  language  learning.  This  unstated  assumption  is 
wholly  unfounded. 

Brown  and  Hanlon  share  McNeill*s  concept  of  innateness: 

The  immature  rules  for  interrogation  and 
negation  may  arise  as  McNeill  has 
suggested  because  they  are  much  closer 
to  the  base  structure  than  are  the 
transformed  adult  forms.  The 
transformations  are  certainly  language- 
specific  and  so  must  be  learned.  The 
base  structure  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  universal  and  innate  (1970,  p. 

50)  . 

These  researchers  are  concerned  primarily  with 
syntactic  structure;  they  appear  to  follow  Chomsky*s  dictum 
(1957,  1965)  that  syntax  is  central  and  autonomous; 
semantics,  pragmatics  and  other  aspects  of  language  use,  as 
well  as  other  more  general  cognitive  phenomena,  are 
generally  ignored.  Bloom  recognizes  some  of  these 
shortcomings  in  her  1970  publication.  Language  development g 
Form  and  function  in  emerging  grammar s.  She  stresses  that 
language  acquisition  is  inseparable  from  cognitive- 
perceptual  growth  and  environmental  influence.  She  also 
points  out  that  transformational  grammar  treats  deep 
structure  as  an  underlying  syntactic  representation,  hence 
ignoring  ”  (1)  the  distinction  between  underlying  and 
superficial  linguistic  structure  and  (2)  the  essential 
relevance  of  the  semantics  of  a  sentence  for  the 
specification  of  its  structure." 


In  other  words.  Bloom 
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appears  to  view  deep  structure  as  a  semantic  rather  than  a 
syntactic  representation.  Despite  her  misgivings  on  these 
specific  points,  however.  Bloom's  work  is  still  largely  done 
within  the  transformational-generative  framework,  as  will  be 
shown  below, 

Slobin's  1971  article,  "Cognitive  prerequisi tes  for  the 
development  of  grammar,"  is  a  milestone  in  the  study  of 
language  acquisition,  Slobin  adopts  the  position  that 
children  have  general  cognitive  capacities  which  enable  them 
to  learn  a  language.  He  offers  convincing  evidence  for  his 
"primacy  of  cognitive  development"  stance,  which  suggests 
that  in  order  for  a  child  to  construct  a  grammar,  he  must  be 
able  to  "cognize  the  events  encoded  in  language"  and  he  must 
"process,  organize  and  store  linguistic  information"  on  the 
basis  of  these  prior  cognitions  (p.  299;  see  also 
Macnamara,  1972).  A  central  tenet  of  Slobin's  theory  is 
that  children  are  subject  to  short-term  memory  limitations 
which  derive  from  general  perceptual  and  information¬ 
processing  principles.  These  principles  constrain 
linguistic  performance  and  differ  only  in  degree  from  those 
which  are  operative  in  adult  speakers.  Slobin  also  proposes 
a  number  of  psycholinguistic  universals  and  corresponding 
"operating  principles"  based  on  observations  from  some  forty 
different  languages. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  recently  come  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by  studying  the 
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child's  acquisition  of  language  in  the  context  of  discourse 

interaction.  This  approach  had  been  ignored  for  some  time, 

largely  because  of  the  linguists'  faith  in  the  innateness  of 

base  structures  and  because  of  the  (unfounded)  assumption 

that  the  child  could  not  possibly  detect  regularities  in  the 

chaos  of  ill-formed  and  elliptical  speech  to  which  he  was 

thought  to  be  characteristically  exposed.  Shipley,  Smith, 

and  Gleitman' s  attitude  is  typical  of  this  view: 

Chomsky  has  argued  with  much  justice 
that  a  comparison  between  a  haphazard 
sample  of  speech  and  the  grammar  itself 
(presumably  a  representation  of  the  way 
that  language  is  ultimately  organized  in 
the  mind)  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
task  in  inferring  the  latter  from  the 
former  is  difficult  to  the  point  of 
improbability  (1969,  pp.  337-338). 

But  just  how  "haphazard”  is  the  speech  that  the  child 
actually  hears?  Chomsky  proposed  the  innate  "language 

acquisition  device"  (LAD)  to  account  for  the  acquisition  of 
syntactic  competence;  according  to  him,  the  child  hears  only 
"degenerate"  and  very  "limited"  samples  of  a  very  complex 
language,  and  an  innate,  specifically  linguistic  device  of 
this  kind  is  the  only  possible  explanation  for  the  child's 
rapid  mastery  of  grammar  (Chomsky,  1965,  pp.  56-58) . 

Researchers  who  have  actually  studied  the  linguistic 
environment  of  children,  however,  see  the  matter  in  a  rather 
different  light.  Newport,  Gleitman,  and  Gleitman  (1975),  in 
a  paper  which  appeared  six  years  after  the  Gleitman  study 
just  cited,  found  that  mothers  do  not  address  their  children 
in  typical  "degenerate"  adult  language  but,  rather,  they  use 
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"acoustically  clean,  grammatically  well-formed,  simple,  and 
repetitive"  speech  (p.  Ill),  Ervin-Tripp  (1970)  has  also 
noted  that  speech  directed  at  children  is  "rich  in 
questions,  very  repetitive  and  consists  of  short  utterances 


with 

few 

errors  and  false 

starts" 

(P. 

81).  Mothers  thus 

seem 

to 

be  very  closely 

attuned 

to 

their  children's 

linguistic  capabilities  and  tailor  their  own  discourse 
accordingly.  In  addition,  the  "limited"  samples  to  which 
Chomsky  refers  have  been  shown  to  be  quite  extensive,  in 
fact.  Suppes  (1976),  for  example,  has  estimated  that 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  years  the  average  child 
hears  "from  his  parents  and  other  persons  almost  a  million 
utterances"  (pp.  235-236)  • 

It  is  also  quite  likely  that  children,  using  something 

akin  to  the  operating  principles  proposed  by  Slobin  (1971), 

adopt  strategies  of  their  own  to  simplify  or  bias  their 

linguistic  input.  Smith  (1970)  states  that 

On  the  basis  of  our  experimental  data, 
we  doubt  that  these  children  attend  very 
much  to  the  adult  parts  of  adult  speech. 

More  generally,  then,  we  doubt  that 
their  primary  linguistic  input  is  as 
rich  or  as  confusing  as  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  (p.  118). 

Moreover,  the  child  is  not  limited  strictly  to  syntactic 
information.  He  also  has  access  to  and  makes  use  of  a 
variety  of  contextual  factors,  as  Ervin-Tripp  (1974)  points 
out. 


Brown  (1968)  agrees  with  the  nativists  that  the  surface 
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data  seem  inadequate  when  considered  in  isolation,  that  is, 
"in  too  static  a  form,  as  a  set  of  still  photos,  unconnected 
model  sentences"  (p.  288) •  He  differs,  however,  in 

thinking  that  it  is  the  "changes  produced  in  sentences  as 
they  move  between  persons  in  discourse  [that]  may  be  the 
richest  data  for  the  discovery  of  grammar"  (p.  288)  . 

Syntax,  in  short,  is  not  transmitted  in  a  vacuum;  the  child 
has  myriad  perceptual  cues  to  draw  on  over  and  above  those 
provided  by  the  linguistic  utterance  itself,  and  a  variety 
of  general  cognitive  abilities  which  he  can  use  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  is  said  to  him  and  to  help  him  organize 
his  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

These  research  developments  suggest  that  much  more  is 
involved  in  the  learning  of  language  than  the  mere  mastery 
of  syntax.  The  context  of  an  utterance  as  well  as  its  form, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  its  interpretation;  therefore,  a 
grammar  which  incorporates  this  sort  of  information  is  bound 
to  approximate  more  closely  the  child’s  actual  linguistic 
knowledge  than  one  based  on  syntactic  relationships  alone. 
While  the  "autonomy  of  syntax"  position  may  be  a  convenient 
one  for  linguists  dealing  with  language  as  a  collection  of 
texts  (e. g. ,  sentences),  it  is  not  at  all  a  plausible 
position  for  the  linguist  concerned  with  language  learning 
or  language  use. 


■ 
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2.3  Negation. 

The  first  extensive  examination  of  the  child's 
acquisition  of  negation  is  Klima  and  Bellugi's  "Syntactic 
regularities  in  the  speech  of  children,"  which  appeared  in 
1966,  The  authors  begin  by  outlining  the  standard 
transformational  approach  to  negation  in  adult  speech,  which 
postulates  a  pre-sentential  NEG  morpheme  in  the  deep 
structure.  This  morpheme  is  moved  by  transformations  to  an 
eventual  surface  structure  position  following  the  tense 
marker  and  first  auxiliary.  This  "adult  grammar"  account  of 
negation  is  taken  as  the  language  learner's  goal  or  end 
product.  The  syntactic  constructions  discussed  are  negation 
and  auxiliary  verbs,  negative  imperatives,  and  negation  and 
indefinite  markers,  all  of  which  are  described  in  terms  of 
various  phrase  structure  and  transformational  rules. 

Klima  and  Bellugi  investigated  three  periods  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  stages  later  proposed  by  Brown,  Cazden, 
and  Bellugi,  1969)  in  the  development  of  negation;  they  were 
defined  on  the  basis  of  the  children's  mean  length  of 
utterance  (MLU)  ,  a  measure  first  suggested  by  McCarthy 
(1954)  as  being  the  most  "reliable,  easily  determined, 
objective,  quantitative  and  easily  understood  measure  of 
linguistic  maturity"  (pp.  550-551) .  The  authors  stress 
that  they  are  interested  not  in  discovering  semantic 
concepts  or  basic  grammatical  notions,  but  rather  in  the 
"lower  level  syntactic  phenomena  like  position. 
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per mutabi li ty  and  the  like”  (p.  191).  In  other  words, 

their  aim  is  to  examine  form  while  ignoring  function.  Klima 
and  Bellugi's  period  1  (MLU=1.75)  is  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  the  negative  element  (no  or  not)  resides  outside 
the  nucleus  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  utterance.  No  the  sun 
shining.  McNeill  (1963),  in  his  work  on  acquisition  of 
negation,  is  encouraged  by  this  finding  because  it  supports 
the  nativist  theory  that  the  underlying  NSG  element  is 
located  at  the  beginning  of  the  deep  structure  of  English 
sentences.  Lord  (1974)  has  argued,  however,  that  Klima  and 
Bellugi  have  been  too  quick  to  generalize  their  findings. 
She  notes  that  her  own  daughter  never  exhibited  the  proposed 
pattern  of  NEG  +  nucleus  and,  in  fact,  her  child  first 
indicated  negation  by  means  of  a  unique  intonation  pattern, 

Klima  and  Bellugi  also  state  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  children  even  understand  the  negative 
embedded  in  the  auxiliary  of  adult  speech.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  investigate  this  easily  testable  hypothesis, 
as  it  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  researchers  (e.g. , 
Fraser,  Bellugi,  &  Brown,  1963;  Shipley,  Smith  &  Gleitman, 
1969)  that  comprehension  normally  precedes  production.  It 
may  simply  be  that  the  negative  appears  in  sentence^initial 
position  merely  because  it  is  of  greatest  semantic  import  to 
the  child,  as  it  may  be  in  general.  Moreover,  as  Klima  and 
Bellugi  themselves  point  out,  mothers  often  reinforce  their 
negative  statements,  as  in  No,  you  can  J/t  have  that. 
Consequently,  the  child  may  be  operating  on  the  basis  of 
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saliency  and  surface  structure. 


In  period  2  (MLU  =  2.6)  Klima  and  Bellugi  find  that  the 
first  auxiliaries  to  appear  are  do  and  can  ,  but  only  in 
their  negated  forms  (i.e.,  as  don^t  and  can 1 1 ) .  They  choose 
to  regard  these  as  alternatives  to  not  ,  rather  than  as  true 
auxiliaries.  The  negative  element  (no,  not,  don^t.,  canH) 
occurs  within  the  utterance  at  this  stage,  rather  than 
outside  the  sentence  nucleus.  There  is  also  evidence  from 
naturalistic  observation  at  period  2  that  the  child 
understands  negatives  attached  to  auxiliaries  in  adult 
speech. 


By  period 
do  are  present 
verbs  appear 
this  time  such 
begin  to  occur 


3  (MLU  =  3.5)  the  modal  auxiliaries  can  and 
in  affirmative  sentences,  and  other  auxiliary 
in  both  positive  and  negative  utterances.  At 
indeterminate  forms  as  some  or  something  also 
and  extend  to  negative  sentences  (Bellugi, 


1971} . 


In  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  acquisition  of 
negation  at  these  early  stages,  Klima  and  Bellugi  provide  a 
number  of  transformational  rules  to  describe  the  utterances 
found  at  each  of  the  three  periods.  They  conclude  that  the 
acquisition  of  negation  involves  the  learning  of  the 
transformations  they  posit.  In  fact,  the  Klima  and  Bellugi 
paper  is  a  classic  example  of  a  genre  of  research  in 
suggesting  that  children  learn  transformations  in  the 
absence  of  any  semantic  or  functional  constraints. 
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In  contrast.  Bloom  (1970)  approaches  the  early  stages 

of  the  acquisition  of  negation  from  a  semantic  viewpoint. 

She  uses  the  method  of  "rich  interpretation"  in  determining 

the  semantic  intent  of  a  two  or  three  word  utterance;  that 

is,  she  attends  to  the  situational  context  for  insights  as 

to  the  child* s  intended  meaning.  Bloom  found  that  at  the 

earliest  stage  of  negation  (Klima  and  Bellugi's  period  1) , 

the  child  has  only  one  syntactic  form  to  express  the  three 

distinct  semantic  functions  of  nonexistence,  rejection,  and 

denial.  She  states  that 

The  acquisition  of  linguistic  expression 
did  not  proceed  hand  in  hand  with 

cognitive-semantic  development. 

Learning  to  express  a  new  semantic 
category  of  negation  did  not  involve  a 
new  structure  for  its  linguistic 
expression  at  the  same  time  (p.  217), 

This  finding  is  evidence  of  Slobin's  principle,  which 

Prideaux  (1979)  calls  functional  exploit  at ion,  that  new 
functions  are  first  expressed  by  old  forms. 

Bloom  proposes  that  the  child  employs  "reduction 
transformation  rules"  to  delete  portions  of  a  sentence.  She 
maintains  that  the  child  has  the  grammatical  relations  of  an 
adult  but  must  reduce  utterances  because  of  syntactic 

complexity.  It  has  been  argued  by  Brown  (1973),  however, 

that  the  existence  of  reduction  transformations  is  highly 
implausible.  This  is  because  "The  notion  that  development 
proceeds  from  the  more  complex  to  the  less  complex,  that 
rules  are  dropped  as  the  child  develops,  is  not  in  accord 
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with  our  expectations  in  these  matters”  (Brown,  1973,  p. 
239) •  The  need  to  posit  these  rules  is  an  unfortunate 
consequence  of  Bloora*s  fundamentally  transformational 
orientation.  She  is  forced  to  posit  reduction  rules  in 
order  to  account  for  all  deviations  from  adult  simple 
declarative  structures.  She  does  not  consider  the 
possibility  of  an  alternative  theory  which  disallows 

"movement  rules"  and  posits  instead  distinct  surface 

structures  for  distinct  semantic  functions  (cf.  Prideaux, 
1976)  . 

2.4  Inter roqatives. 

Klima  and  Bellugi  (1966)  trace  the  development  of  both 
negatives  and  interrogatives  and  find  that  the  two  processes 
paralle.l  one  another.  In  period  1,  Yes/No  questions  lack 
auxiliaries  and  no  subject  -  verb  "inversion"  occurs  (the 
term  inversion  will  be  used  throughout  this  thesis  in  the 
sense  of  subject- verb  placement;  no  movement  or 
transformation  is  implied  unless  otherwise  stated) .  The 
questions  are  marked  solely  by  rising  intonation,  an 
acceptable  but  relatively  infrequent  form  in  adult  English. 
Klima  and  Bellugi  describe  the  syntax  of  Yes/No  questions 
during  this  period  with  the  following  phrase  structure  rule: 

S  — >  Q  (Yes/No)  +  Nucleus 

At  this  time,  WH  questions  are  limited  to  what  and  where 
(e.  g. ,  What  dat?) •  Other  researchers  (Ervin-Tripp,  1970; 
Tyack  &  Ingram,  1977)  report  the  same  developmental  order. 
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Frequency  of  exposure  may  be  a  factor  here,  as  Brown, 
Cazden,  and  Bellugi  (1969)  and  Savic  (1975)  have  reported 
that  three-f ourths  of  the  WH  questions  mothers  address  to 
children  are  locative.  Brown,  et  al.  ranked  the  order  of 
appropriate  responses  to  the  mothers'  WH  questions  as  where 
>  when  >  why  >  how,  but  noted  that  the  data  for  when  were 
unreliable.  Strangely  enough,  what  was  not  included  in  the 
ranking  at  all.  This  seems  particularly  odd  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Brown  (1968)  reported  that  this  was  the  most 
frequent  question  of  both  mothers  and  children  (p.  283). 

Ervin-Tripp  (1971)  also  provides  evidence  that  the  child's 
comprehension  of  what  and  where  questions  precedes  that  of 
all  other  WH  question  forms. 

Klima  and  Bellugi 's  data  include  some  correctly 
formulated  WH  questions  at  period  1  (e.g.,  What^s  that?) 

which  they  claim  are  learned  routines  rather  than 

syntactically  developed  sentences.  No  evidence  of  negative 
WH  questions  was  reported.  By  period  2,  children  are 

capable  of  responding  appropriately  to  both  Yes/No  and  WH 
questions.  At  this  point  there  is  still  no  inversion  in 
Yes/No  questions,  and  auxiliaries  do  not  yet  occur  in  WH 
questions;  however,  negative  questions  are  now  introduced, 
and  the  negative  element  (no,  not,  d  onj_t,  can^t )  is 

incorporated  into  the  nucleus  (e.g..  Why  not  he  eat?  and  You 

can^t  fix  it?) •  The  authors  summarize  period  2  with  the 
following  phrase  structure  rule: 


„ 
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S  — > 


Q  ( Yes/NoO 
Q { what )  L 
Q(where)  C 
Q  (why)  J 


Nucleus 


Period  3  marks  the  first  appearance  of  subject-verb 
inversion  in  Yes/No  questions  and  the  use  of  do  as  a  dummy 
auxiliary.  As  yet,  no  combinations  of  auxiliaries  are 
produced.  In  contrast  to  the  Yes/No  question,  most  WH 
questions  in  period  3  lack  do  in  its  capacity  of  auxiliary 
verb  (e,g..  What  you  have  in  your  mouth?)  and  there  is  still 
no  subject-verb  inversion  (e.g..  Why  kitty  canH  stand  up?) 
Klima  and  Bellugi  suggest  the  following  base  structure  for 
period  3,  as  well  as  the  three  transformational  rules 
indicated: 

3  — >  (Q(WH))  + 

AUX  — >  T  ♦  V  { 

(  can 

V  (Aux)  - — >  \  do 

)  will 

/be 

NP  — >  WH  +  Indeterminate 

T1:  Interrogative  Word  Preposing 

T2:  Interrogative  Inversion 
(Yes/No  questions  only) 

T3:  Do  Deletion 


It  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  both  the  Q  and  NEG 
elements  are,  according  to  transformational  theory, 
sentence-initial  options  in  the  deep  structure  of  English 
questions,  yet  the  WH  word  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
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realization  of  Q.  As  noted  earlier,  McNeill  (1968)  took 
Klima  and  Bellugi's  finding  that  the  child's  first 
expression  of  negative  occurs  outside  the  sentence  nucleus 
as  support  for  the  proposed  position  of  NEG  in  the  base 
structure.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  look  upon  WH  questions  in 
the  same  light,  since  children  invariably  produce  WH  words 
at  the  beginning  of  an  utterance?  This  is  an  interesting 
inconsistency  in  transformational-generative  theory,  one 
that  reveals  the  arbitrariness  of  the  assumption  that  deep 
structures  are  in  any  way  related  to  child  language. 

Despite  its  flaws,  Klima  and  Bellugi's  article 
represents  the  first  serious  attempt  to  systematize 
regularities  in  the  child's  acquisition  of  negative  and 
interrogative  constructions  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  useful 
starting  point  for  any  future  investigations. 

Roger  Brown's  1968  article,  "The  development  of  WH 
questions  in  child  speech,"  constitutes  the  closest 
examination  of  WH  questions  based  on  the  longitudinal  data 
from  the  three  children  dubbed  Adam,  Eve,  and  Sarah.  Like 
Klima  and  Bellugi,  Brown  defines  linguistic  development  in 
terms  of  levels  based  on  MLU,  although  Brown's  levels  do  not 
correspond  exactly  to  Klima  and  Bellugi's.  The  stages 
investigated  by  Brown  are  as  follows:  level  I  (HLU=1 . 75) , 
level  II  (MLU=  2.  2  5),  level  III  (MLU=2.  75),  level  IV 
(MLU=3. 50),  and  level  V  (MLU=4.00).  Beyond  level  V,  MLQ  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  reliable  measurement  of  linguistic 
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knowledge.  The  author  does  not  make  any  distinctions  in  the 
development  of  positive  vs.  negative  WH  questions. 

Brown's  analysis  of  levels  I  and  II  is  similar  to  Klima 
and  Bellugi's  in  that  he  claims  the  most  frequent  of  all 
questions,  What^s  that?,  is  an  independent  routine  (p. 
282) ;  practically  no  other  WH  questions  occur  at  this  stage. 
Brown  offers  as  support  for  this  analysis  the  fact  that  the 
questions  are  more  or  less  invariant;  in  addition,  the 

children  usually  fail  to  comprehend  WH  questions  addressed 

to  them.  At  this  stage  the  child  also  indicates  Yes/No 

questions  only  by  means  of  the  device  of  rising  intonation. 
It  is  between  levels  III  and  V  that  Brown  finds  the  greatest 
development  in  WH  questions.  By  this  point  the  child  is  not 
only  able  to  understand  WH  words  but  is  also  able  to  produce 
a  variety  of  WH  interrogatives. 

Because  Brown  holds  to  the  principles  of 
transformational  grammar,  he  assumes  that  two  transformation 
rules,  preposing  and  subject-auxiliary  inversion,  must 
participate  in  the  derivation  of  a  well-formed  WH  question. 
One  might  predict,  then,  that  the  first  form  of  a  WH 
question  to  develop  would  be  what  Brown  calls  the 

"occasional  question,"  whose  derivation  involves  neither  of 
the  transformation  rules  just  mentioned  (e.g. ,  John  will 
read  where?).  Actually,  this  question-type  practically 
never  appears  in  the  speech  of  children;  in  its  place  Brown 
found  two  classes  of  sentences  which  he  called  "intermediate 
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strings."  In  both  types  the  WH  word  appears  in  sentence^ 
initial  position  (a  fact  which  would  seem  to  lend  credence 
to  a  surface  structure  approach  to  WH  questions,  though 
Brown  maintains  that  the  preposing  transformation  is 
operative) . 

The  first  category  of  intermediate  strings  Brown  calls 
"preposing  weak"  sentences  (e.g.,  What  you  H§£t?).  He 
explains  his  choice  of  terminology  as  follows:  "the  thing 
that  is  weak  is  the  evidence  that  questions  of  this  class 
are  produced  by  preposing"  (p.  284).  As  Brown  illustrates, 
this  class  of  sentences  could  just  as  easily  be  described  as 
having  undergone  "telegraphic  reduction."  This  is  the 
familiar  pattern  common  to  young  children  of  omitting 
grammatical  markers  and  other  "function"  elements  and 
preserving  only  the  major  lexical  or  "content"  elements  of 
adult  speech. 

Brown's  second  category,  the  "preposing  strong" 
questions,  includes  (a)  inflected  sentences,  such  as  What  he 
wants?,  and  (b)  sentences  containing  auxiliaries  or  the  verb 
be,  as  in  What  you  will  want?  and  What  his  name  is?  Brown 
claims  that  these  sentences  provide  strong  evidence  for  the 
preposing  transformation  because  there  are  "no  adult  models 
from  which  they  can  be  produced  by  telegraphic  reduction" 
(p.  285) .  It  is  true  that  adults  do  not  use  either  form  of 
the  proposing  strong  question,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
children  are  not  exposed  to  these  constructions.  In  fact. 
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the  word  order  involved  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  a 
well-formed  relative  clause  (e. g. ,  The  store  where  he  went 
is  on  the  corner)  or  to  a  complement  clause  (e.g.  ,  I  wonder 
what  he  wa.n_ts)  •  Interestingly  enough.  Miller  (1964)  found 
in  a  longitudinal  study  of  five  children  that  relative 
clauses  involving  WK  words  appear  at  just  about  the  same 
time  that  WH  questions  are  mastered.  Very  possibly  there  is 
some  sort  of  interference  between  these  two  c onstruction- 
types  (cf.  Prideaux,  1979).  It  may  also  be  the  case,  as 
has  already  been  suggested  here  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  negation,  that  the  subject  noun  phrase  is  of 
primary  semantic  import  to  the  child  and  is  therefore  placed 
in  as  prominent  or  salient  a  position  as  possible. 

Brown  is  also  reluctant  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the 
occasional  question  plays  an  important  role  in  early 
development  of  interrogati ves,  despite  the  fact  that 
children  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  it.  This  is  consistent 
with  his  view  that  children  actually  learn  question 
transformation  rules,  but  his  arguments  are  very  weak. 

Occasional  questions  fall  into  four  general  categories 
with  respect  to  semantic  function:  "say  again,"  "say 
constituent  again,"  "constituent  prompt,"  and  "supply 
antecedent."  Brown  believes  that  the  discourse  interaction 
between  mother  and  child  involving  each  of  these  occasional 

question  frameworks  serves  to  clarify  grammatical  relations 

\ 

for  the  child  and  thus  helps  him  to  develop  the  basic 
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grammatical  knowledge  required  for  the  later  acquisition  of 
transformation  rules.  Brown's  claim  that  the  occasional 
question  represents  the  earliest  stage  of  the  acquisition  of 
WH  questions  is  based  on  evidence  from  the  way  in  which 
children  answer  such  questions,  rather  than  from  the  way  in 
which  they  produce  them.  Specifically,  when  a  child  is 
first  asked  a  normal  WH  question,  followed  by  an  occasional 
question,  the  child  answers  only  the  latter.  For  example: 

Mother:  What  are  you  going  to  do?  (Pause) 

You  are  going  to  do  what? 

Child:  Drink. 

Brown  concludes  from,  this  that  the  normal  and  occasional 
questions  are  equivalent  in  meaning,  but  that  the  latter  are 
easier  to  understand.  Brown,  Cazden,  and  Beliugi  (1969) 
make  similar  claims  in  the  context  of  the  occasional 
question  '  as  a  prompt:  "The  occasional  form  was,  in  fact, 
more  likely  to  elicit  an  appropriate  answer  than  was  the 
normal  form"  (p.  72) • 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  based  on  a  number  of  faulty 
assumptions.  First  of  all,  occasional  questions  are  surely 
not  equivalent  in  meaning  to  normal  WH  questions;  there  is 
very  clearly  a  contextual  difference  between  the  two  that 
alters  their  content  and  their  communicative  function.  In 
addition,  the  child's  response  to  the  second  question  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  failed  to  understand  the 
first.  The  factor  that  may  be  of  most  importance  here  is 
that  the  child  is  being  questioned  twice.  It  is  possible 
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that  the  first,  normal  question  serves  as  an  attention- 
getting  device;  in  that  case,  a  repetition  of  the  normal 
question  form  might  prove  to  elicit  a  response  just  as 
readily  as  an  occasional  question.  It  would  be  a  relatively 
straightforward  matter  to  test  this  alternative  hypothesis 
through  experimentation.  One  might  also  conjecture  that  the 
child  had  understood  the  first  question  but  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  formulate  his  answer  when  his  mother  asked  the 
occasional  question.  The  mother* s  use  of  the  occasional 
question  in  this  situation  is  not,  in  any  event,  a  unique 
feature  of  Motherese  discourse,  since  such  rephrasing  is 
also  a  a  common  feature  of  adult-to-adult  usage.  Even  if 
Brown's  point  is  conceded  here  that  occasional  questions  are 
easier  for  children  to  understand  than  normal  guestions, 
this  does  not  necessarily  constitute  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  WH  proposing  transformational  rule.  It  may  well  be  that 
occasional  questions  are  more  easily  comprehended,  but  by 
reason  of  the  recency  effect,  e.g. ,  the  child  may  be 
applying  Slobin's  operating  principle  A,  "pay  attention  to 
the  ends  of  words"  (Slobin,  1971,  p.  335). 

Brown's  final  argument  for  the  occasional  question  as 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  WH  questions  is  that 
it  provides 

a  large  amount  of  structural 
information...  with  unusual  clarity.... 

It  may  be  accidental,  but  in  our 
material  the  occasional  form  was  used 
much  more  frequently  by  the  mothers  of 
the  two  children  whose  grammatical 
understanding  developed  more  rapidly 
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(1968,  pp.  289-290). 

For  additional  support.  Brown  cites  a  similar  phenomenon 
with  regard  to  the  expansion  process,  where  "it  was  the 
mothers  of  the  two  more  rapidly  developing  children  who  had 
the  higher  expansion  rates"  (p.  290).  He  neglects  to 

mention  that  Cazden  (1965)  determined  that  expansions  (i. e.  , 
an  adult's  repetition  of  a  child's  utterance,  adding 
appropriate  "function"  words  according  to  the  context)  did 
not  significantly  aid  the  child's  linguistic  development. 
Instead,  as  Bushnell  and  Rslin  (1977)  suggest,  expansion  in 
Motherese  may  simply  be  a  device  to  elicit  feedback  whereby 
the  mother  can  check  her  own  interpretation  of  the  child's 
reduced  utterance.  The  same  principle  would  also  explain 
much  of  the  mother's  use  of  the  occasional  question  (cf. 
the  categories  "say  again,"  "say  constituent  again,"  etc.). 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  use  of  the  occasional 
question  itself  would  promote  an  earlier  than  average  grasp 
of  the  grammatical  relations  involved  in  HH  interrogati ves. 
It  would  seem  that  the  mothers  of  the  two  more  rapidly 
developing  children  were,  on  the  whole,  more  verbal  than  the 
third  mother  in  Brown's  study.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
more  exposure  a  child  gets  to  direct  communication 

involvement,  the  faster  he  will  learn  his  language. 
Newport,  Gleitman,  and  Gleitman  (1975)  present  evidence 
suggesting  that  this  is  so.  In  a  study  of  Motherese,  the 
authors  found  that  the  more  frequently  mothers  produced 
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auxiliary -fronted  Yes/No  questions,  the  more  quickly  their 
children  learned  to  produce  auxiliaries  in  their  own  speech, 
whereas  the  more  frequently  the  mothers  produced 
imperatives,  which  lack  subject  nouns  and  auxiliaries,  the 
more  slowly  their  children  learned  to  produce  both  noun 
phrase  constructions  and  auxiliaries  (p.  114), 

In  summary,  these  findinqs  have  two  significant 
implications  for  the  development  of  WH  questions  and,  in 
fact,  for  the  acquisition  of  language  in  general.  First, 
the  amount  of  a  mother’s  verbal  interaction  with  a  child  can 
greatly  influence  that  child's  rate  of  linguistic 
development,  and,  second,  the  role  of  surface  structure 
regularities  has  been  a  heretofore  underestimated  factor  in 
the  child's  eventual  mastery  of  grammar. 

Bellugi's  1971  article,  "Simplification  in  children's 
language,"  which  inspired  the  experiment  reported  in  this 
thesis,  is  in  many  respects  a  sequel  to  Klima  and  Bellugi's 
1966  study  of  the  acquisition  of  negation  and 
interrogati ves.  The  author's  primary  interests  are  the 
child's  syntactic  simplifications  and  his  systematic 
deviations  from  adult  speech.  One  instance  of 
simplification  is  manifested,  according  to  Bellugi,  in  the 
the  development  of  auxiliary  inversion  in  questions.  The 
data  upon  which  her  claims  are  based  are  taken  from  the 
naturalistic  study  of  one  of  Roger  Brown's  three  subjects, 
the  boy  Adam.  Table  1  on  p.  27  summarizes  the  occurrence 
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of  auxiliary  verbs  in  Adam's  production  of  questions  over 
five  developmental  periods. 

In  her  discussion  of  Yes/No  questions,  Bellugi  points 

out  that  auxiliary  verbs  start  to  appear  regularly  in 

positive  and  negative  declarative  sentences,  Yes/No 

questions,  and  WH  questions,  once  the  MLU  exceeds  3.5. 

Interestingly  enough,  she  reports  an  immediate  grasp  of  the 

inverted  form  of  the  Yes/No  question,  despite  the  fact  that 

she  regards  both  inverted  and  non-inverted  forms  as  being 

equivalent  in  terms  of  both  "communication”  (i.e. , 

information  content)  and  gr ammaticality : 

[Children]  almost  invariably  produce 
questions  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  and 
the  noun-phrase  subject  inverted  in 
yes/no  questions,  once  they  begin  using 
auxiliary  verbs  with  any  regularity  (p. 

98)  . 

Bellugi  also  mentions  a  "mixed  form"  which  occurs  in 
both  Yes/No  and  WH  questions  (an  example  of  the  first  type 
is  Did  I  didn^t  mean  to?) ,  but  she  claims  that  these 
utterance  types  were  so  infrequent  as  to  be  of  little 
importance.  Hurford  (1975),  on  the  other  hand,  states  that 
his  daughter  frequently  asked  both  Yes/No  and  WH  questions 
of  the  mixed  form  type,  and  he  saw  fit  to  formulate  an  "Aux 
Copying"  transformation  rule  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
Obviously  there  is  room  to  question  Bellugi's  out-of-hand 
dismissal  of  the  mixed  form,  an  issue  that  will  be  raised 
again  in  Chapter  Four  below. 

Bellugi's  data  indicate  that  inversion  in  WH  questions 
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tends  to  appear  some  time  later  than  in  Yes/No  questions. 
She  concludes  that  the  occurrence  of  the  immature,  non- 
inverted  form  is  due  to  the  syntactic  complexity  created  by 
the  combination  of  the  WH  preposing  and  auxiliary-inversion 
transformations.  Bellugi  does  note  that  the  lack  of 
inversion  in  the  WH  questions  produced  by  the  child  at  this 
time  in  no  way  hampers  the  communicative  act.  Indeed,  as 
Prideaux  (1979)  has  pointed  out,  ’’Once  the  child  has 
formulated  his  initial  WH  word  generalization,  he  need  not 
also  adopt  inverted  word  order,  since  for  him  it  would. ..be 
redundant. " 

In  examining  the  data  for  WH  questions,  Bellugi 
discovered  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  period  of  several  weeks 
between  the  appearance  of  auxiliary-inversion  in  positive  WH 
and  negative  WH  questions,  and  so  she  designed  an  experiment 
in  order  to  investigate  the  phenomenon  further.  With  the 
help  of  a  hand  puppet,  she  elicited  twenty  WH  questions  from 
Adam  -  half  affirmative  and  half  negative.  Adam  inverted 
all  of  the  affirmative  questions  but  none  of  the  negatives 
(e.  g.  ,  Why  you  can^t  sit  down?),  Bellugi  explains  this 
finding  in  terms  of  a  performance  limitation  dictated  by 
syntactic  complexity.  Although  she  is  aware  that  the  theory 
of  derivational  complexity  has  been  discredited  in  general 
terms  (cf.  Fodor  &  Garrett,  1  966;  Garrett  S  Fodor,  1  968), 
she  nonetheless  seems  very  attracted  to  it  in  this 
particular  case. 
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2,5  Summary. 

In  summary,  two  main  problems  have  emerged  from  this 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  acquisition  of  English 
interroga ti ves.  First  of  all,  there  is  clearly  a  paucity  of 
data  on  which  the  major  theoretical  claims  are  based.  In 
particular,  virtually  all  of  the  influential  studies  refer 
to  findings  from  a  very  limited  number  of  subjects;  in  many 
cases,  in  fact,  only  a  single  child  is  involved. 

Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  the  investigations  in  this  area  are 
naturalistic  rather  than  experimental  in  character,  and  thus 
provide  very  little  in  the  way  of  control  on  crucial 
variables.  One  purpose  of  the  present  thesis,  therefore,  is 
to  expand  the  data  base  for  at  least  one  facet  of  the 
acquisition  of  questions,  using  controlled  experimental 
techniques. 

The  second  principal  flaw  in  much  language  acquisition 
research  has  been  its  reliance  on  formal  linguistic  theories 
which  have  proved  inadequate  even  for  the  description  of 
adult  competence,  much  less  for  the  explanation  of  language 
development.  These  theories  treat  language  as  a  syntactic 
isolate,  hardly  connected  to  its  intended  function,  which  is 
to  communicate  meaning  from  speaker  to  hearer.  The  second 
goal  of  this  thesis,  therefore,  is  to  attempt  to  reinterpret 
the  available  data  on  the  acquisition  of  interrogati ves 
within  a  broader  and  more  appropriate  theoretical  framework, 
one  which  invokes  cognitive  skills  and  language  functions  as 
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well  as  syntactic  forms. 

In  the  following  chapter  an  experiment  based  on  Bellugi 
(1971)  is  reported.  The  experiment  was  designed  to 
determine,  first,  whether  Bellugi's  findings  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  negative  HH  questions  by  a  single  child  could 
be  replicated  and  generalized  to  a  larger  subject 
population.  In  addition,  the  experiment  offers  a  basis  for 
an  alternative  theoretical  treatment  of  Yes/No  and  WH 
question  acquisition,  a  subject  which  is  addressed  in  the 
final  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  EXPERIMENT 


3. 1  Subjects. 

The  24  subjects  were  all  unilingual  English-speaking 
children  residing  in  the  Edmonton,  Alberta,  metropolitan 
area.  Three  age  groups  were  selected:  3.0  to  3.5  years 
(Group  1),  3.5  to  4.0  years  (Group  2),  and  4.0  to  4.5  years 
(Group  3).  Each  group  contained  four  females  and  four 
males.  No  attempt  was  made  to  test  children  under  the  age 
of  three  years  in  light  of  the  fact  that  several  potential 
Group  1  subjects  had  to  be  dropped  because  of  their 
inability  tc  perform  the  tasks.  In  addition,  one  original 
Group  2  male  was  replaced  by  another  child  because  of  severe 
language  production  problems.  The  boy  seemed  to  understand 
what  was  being  asked  of  him  but  was  unable  to  respond 
normally.  It  was  noted  that  even  his  spontaneous  speech 
contained  a  great  deal  of  metathesis  and  idiosyncratic  word 
order.  Thirteen  of  the  children  tested  attended  the 
University  of  Alberta  Student*s  Union  Daycare  Centre;  the 
other  eleven  subjects  came  from  the  McKernan  Park  Daycare 
Centre,  which  is  situated  in  a  lower  and  middle  class 
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residential  neighborhood.  On  balance,  the  subject  sample  is 
probably  quite  representative  of  the  population  at  large. 

3.2  Procedure. 

The  experiment  involved  both  an  imitation  task  and  a 
production  task.  The  imitation  task  was  administered  first, 
on  the  assumption  that  if  a  subject  failed  to  imitate  he 
would  probably  be  unable  to  perform  the  production  task  and 
could  be  safely  excluded  from  the  study.  Responses  to  both 
p-arts  of  the  experiment  were  recorded  on  a  Sony  cassette 
recorder  (model  TC-110A). 

The  results  of  the  imitation  task  are  based  on  14 
stimuli:  three  positive  WH-inverted  questions  (e.g,.  Why  is 
the  <|oq  barking?)  #  six  negative  WH-inverted  questions  (e.g.. 
Why.  isn^t  the  boy  ha£EY?)  t  one  positive  WH-non-inverted 
question  (Who  is  hiding?) ,  two  negative  WH-non-inverted 
questions  (e.g..  Who  won  M:  run  away?),  and  one  positive  and 
one  negative  Yes/No  question  (Is  the  dog  black?  and  Isn*  t 
the  boy  singing?) •  Since  the  presence  or  absence  of 
subject-auxiliary  inversion  in  negative  WH  questions  was  the 
focus  of  the  study,  almost  half  of  the  stimuli  were 
sentences  of  that  type.  The  other  question  types  were 
included  to  determine  whether  inversion  was  productive 
elsewhere  in  the  child's  grammatical  system.  Although  it 
would  have  been  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
analysis  to  have  had  an  equal  number  of  each  question  type. 
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the  attention  span  of  the  very  young  subjects  was  thought  to 
be  too  short  to  accommodate  a  larger  stimulus  set  than  the 
one  used.  The  order  of  the  sentences  was  randomized  and  the 
same  order  of  presentation  was  used  for  all  subjects.  The 
subjects  were  asked  to  repeat  each  sentence  after  the 
experimenter.  On  occasion,  a  child  would  provide  an  answer 
to  a  stimulus  rather  than  a  repetition.  In  such  instances, 
the  instructions  and  the  stimulus  sentence  were  given  again. 
Each  child  was  allowed  a  maximum  of  three  trials.  The  full 
set  of  stimulus  sentences  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

The  production  task  was  patterned  after  Bellugi's  1971 
experiment  and  took  the  form  of  a  puppet  show  in  which  the 
subjects  were  encouraged  to  participate.  Three  hand  puppets 
representing  a  woman,  a  boy,  and  a  dog  were  used,  along  with 
an  artificial  tree  and  some  artificial  flowers.  Subjects 
were  required  to  ask  the  puppets  a  series  of  questions.  Two 
experimenters  manipulated  the  puppets  and  responded  to  the 
subjects'  questions.  One  of  the  experimenters  also  acted  as 
narrator  and  prompted  the  subjects  with  a  series  of  indirect 
questions  designed  to  preserve  declarative  sentence  word 
order  (for  example.  Ask  John  where  the  flowers  are) .  The 
complete  task  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

If  a  child  misunderstood  what  was  being  asked  of  him  in 
the  production  task,  the  instructions  were  restated  up  to 
three  times;  each  time  the  prompter  would  claim  that  she  had 
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not  heard  clearly  so  that  the  child  would  not  think  that  his 
initial  response  was  incorrect.  It  was  considered  important 
to  obtain  the  child's  natural  form  of  the  question,  and  not 
to  lead  him  to  think  that  he  had  made  a  grammatical  error. 
The  sentences  to  be  elicited  in  the  production  task 
corresponded  to  those  used  previously  in  the  imitation  task, 
though  the  presentation  order  was  different.  The  stimuli 
were  ordered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  coherent  story, 
which  was  acted  out  by  the  puppets  and  the  child  together, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  the  experimental  setting  as  natural  as 
possible. 

Once  the  data  were  collected  for  both  tasks,  the  tapes 
were  transcribed  phonemically  and  the  responses  were  scored. 
The  following  types  of  responses  were  scored  as  incorrect: 
no  response,  lack  of  negation  or  double  negation,  a  missing 
verb  or  WH  marker,  and  failure  to  invert  in  a  Yes/No  or  WH- 
inverted  question.  Other  errors,  or  irregularities  due  to 
articulatory  difficulties,  were  ignored.  An  analysis  of  the 
data  and  discussion  of  the  main  findings  follow  in  the  next 
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3.3  The  Experimental  Tasks. 


IMITATION  TASK 

1. 

Why  is  the  dog  barking? 

2. 

Why  isn't  the  boy  happy? 

3. 

Where  are  the  flowers? 

4. 

What  isn't  the  boy  doing? 

5. 

Isn't  the  boy  singing? 

6. 

Who  will  run  away? 

7. 

Is  the  dog  black? 

8. 

Who  isn't  hiding? 

9. 

Who  won't  run  away? 

10. 

What  is  the  boy  doing? 

11. 

What  won't  happen  now? 

12. 

Where  isn't  the  dog? 

13. 

Where  aren't  there  flowers 

14. 

Why  isn't  the  dog  barking? 
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THE  PRODUCTION  TASK 

Abbreviations:  N  =  narrator  (TMD) 

S  =  subject 
J  =  John 

L  =  lady  (John's  mother) 

D  =  dog 

(John  comes  on  stage  and  hides  behind  a  tree. ) 

N:  Ask  the  boy  what  he  is  doing. 

S:  (response) 

J:  I'm  hiding  from  the  dog. 

(A  dog  comes  out  barking.) 

N:  Ask  the  dog  why  he  is  barking. 

S:  (response) 

D:  Because  I  can't  find  the  boy.  Did  you  see  him 

anywhere? 

(John's  mother  comes  on  stage.) 

N:  Here  comes  John's  mother.  Ask  John  who  isn't  hiding. 

S:  (response) 

J:  My  mother  isn't  hiding.  She's  not  afraid  of  dogs.  She 

probably  came  out  here  to  pick  flowers. 

N:  Ask  the  boy  where  the  flowers  are. 

S:  (response) 

J:  The  flowers  are  there,  there,  over  there,  and  there. 

N:  Ask  the  boy  where  there  aren't  any  flowers. 
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S:  (response) 

J:  There  aren't  any  here  (points). 

(The  lady  goes  over  to  the  dog,  pats  him,  and  then  starts 
picking  flowers.  The  dog  starts  to  sniff  around  and  heads 
for  the  boy.  The  lady  turns  around  to  watch.) 

N:  Ask  the  lady  who  will  run  away. 

S:  (response) 

L:  John  will. 

N:  Ask  her  who  won't  run  away. 

L:  I  won't  and  the  dog  won't. 

J:  Mother,  where  is  the  dog? 

L:  Well,  he  was  here  just  a  minute  ago,  and  then  he  was  by 

the  tree,  and  then.... 

N:  Ask  the  lady  where  the  dog  isn't. 

S:  (response) 

L:  He  isn't  near  me. 

J:  Oh,  good.  I'll  stay  by  you  so  you  can  protect  me. 

(Crying.)  I'm  really  scared! 

N:  Ask  the  boy  why  he  isn't  happy. 

S:  (response) 

J:  I'm  not  happy  because  I  think  the  dog  will  bite  me. 

All  brown  dogs  are  mean  and  like  to  bite. 

N:  Ask  the  boy  if  the  dog  is  brown. 

S:  (response) 

J:  Well,  he's  almost  brown.  Tan  is  pretty  close  to  brown. 

L:  I  think  you  should  try  to  forget  the  dog.  Why  don't 

you  sing  a  song  with  me  to  forget  him?  (She  starts  to 
sing,  but  the  boy  doesn't  do  anything. 

N:  Ask  the  boy  if  he  isn't  singing. 

S:  (response) 

J:  I'm  pretending  to  sing. 


■ 
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N:  Ask  the  boy  what  he  isn't  doing. 

S:  (response) 

J:  I'm  not  singing.  I  don't  like  to  sing.  Besides,  the 

dog  might  hear  me  and  then  he'll  bark  and  scare  me. 

N:  The  dog  hears  the  boy  talking  but  he  doesn't  bark.  Ask 

the  dog  why  he  isn't  barking. 

S:  (response) 

D:  I'm  not  barking  because  I  like  the  boy.  I  want  to  be 

friends  with  him. 

L:  John,  I  think  you  should  be  friends  with  the  dog.  He 

won't  hurt  you. 

J:  Yes,  he  will. 

L:  No,  he  won't.  (The  dog  starts  to  come  towards  them.) 

Look,  here  he  comes  and  he's  not  even  barking.  (The 
dog  starts  to  lick  John's  face.) 

N:  The  dog  is  licking  John's  face.  Ask  the  lady  what 

won't  happen  now. 

S:  (response) 

L:  John  won't  run  away  now  -  and  the  dog  won't  bite  him 

because  they're  friends. 


. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


4.1  Results. 

The  data  were  scored  as  either  correct  (1)  or  incorrect 
(0) •  They  were  then  sorted  and  assigned  to  appropriate 
categories  so  that  a  percentage  correct  figure  could  be 
obtained  for  each  sentence  type  by  subject. 

A  five-factor  fixed  effect  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  sentence  type 
(Yes/No,  WH-inverted,  and  WH-non^inverted) ,  task  (imitation 
or  production),  modality  (affirmative  or  negative),  age,  and 
sex.  The  results  of  the  ANOVA  are  given  in  Table  2  on  p. 
41.  Each  main  effect,  with  the  exception  of  sex,  was 

significant.  (All  significance  tests  meet  the  .01  criterion 
unless  otherwise  indicated.)  In  addition  to  these  main 
effects,  there  were  three  significant  first-order 
interactions:  sentence  type  by  task,  sentence  type  by 

modality,  and  age  by  sex.  Pairwise  comparisons  of  the  cell 
means  for  each  significant  effect  were  made  using  the 
Newman-Keuls  test  (cf.  Winer,  1971). 


The  results  of  the 
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SOURCE  ERPOF  TERM  F  SUM  OF  SQUARES  DEG.  OF  KEAN  SQUARE 
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comparisons  can  be  found  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  on  pp.  43- 
45.  No  higher-order  interactions  were  significant. 

The  results  presented  in  Tables  3-5  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Sentence  Type  by  Task  Interaction.  There  is 

no  significant  difference  among  the  three  sentence  types  in 
the  imitation  task,  as  all  show  a  fairly  high  level  of 
performance.  An  examination  of  the  three  sentence  types 
reveals  that  both  WH-inverted  and  Yes/No  questions  are 
significantly  more  difficult  to  produce  than  to  imitate,  as 
seen  in  Table  3.  Also,  these  two  types  are  mastered  at 
approximately  the  same  age,  whereas  the  who  questions,  in 
which  no  inversion  takes  place,  are  learned  far  earlier. 
Success  in  the  production  of  non-inverted  WH  questions  is 
not  significantly  different  from  imitation,  with  a  high 
level  of  performance  evident  on  both  tasks.  Figure  1  on  p, 
46  illustrates  the  sentence  type  by  task  interaction,  and 
the  Newman-Keuls  test  is  shown  in  Table  3.  It  is 

interesting  to  note  that,  in  general,  the  ability  to  produce 
correct  forms  lags  far  behind  the  ability  to  imitate  them 
without  error. 

2.  Sentence  Type  by  Modality  Interaction.  This 
interaction  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2  on  p.  47,  and  the 
Newman-Keuls  comparison  of  means  is  found  in  Table  4.  The 
results  of  this  interaction  parallel  very  closely  the 
previous  case.  Each  sentence  type  attained  a  relatively 
high  level  of  success  in  the  affirmative,  but  both  WH- 
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Figure  1 


Sentence  Type  by  Task 


WH-Inverted 


Who 


Yes /No 


47 


Percent 

Correct 


Figure  2 


Sentence  Type  by  Modality 


WH-Inverted 


Who 


Yes /No 


48 


Figure  3 


Sex  by  Age 


Percent 

Correct 


Age 


3. 0-3. 5 


3.5-4. 0 


4.0-4. 5 
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inverted  and  Yes/No  questions  are  proportionately  more 

difficult  in  the  negative.  The  non-inverted  KH  (who) 
results  are  essentially  the  same  for  both  affirmative  and 
negative  sentences.  As  indicated  by  the  studentized  range 
statistic  (2  (216)=  4. 06,  p<.01),  the  children  found  the 

affirmative  guestions  significantly  easier  than  their 
negative  counterparts. 

3.  Sex  by  Age  Interaction.  The  Newman- Keuls 
comparison  of  means  for  this  interaction  is  presented  in 
Table  5.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  3  on  p.  48,  the 
females  in  age  group  2  performed  significantly  better  than 
the  corresponding  males;  in  fact,  the  Group  2  females 
performed  at  essentially  the  same  level  as  both  sexes  in 

Group  3.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  accidental  sampling 

imbalance,  as  there  was  no  overall  difference  in  performance 
between  the  sexes. 

Some  interesting  observations  can  also  be  made 
concerning  the  main  effect  of  age.  For  one  thing, 
performance  tended,  in  general,  to  improve  with  age.  The 
cell  means  for  age  are  .44  for  Group  1,  .72  for  Group  2,  and 
.84  for  Group  3,  though  only  the  first  of  these  is 
significantly  different  from  the  other  two  (£(21 6) =8. 23  and£ 
(216)  =  10.85,  respectively).  A  linear  trend  analysis 

performed  on  the  age  groups  also  revealed  a  highly 

significant  linear  trend  (F  (1 , 2 1 6)  =  58.  88) ;  the  quadratic 
trend  is  also  significant  (F  (1 , 216 ) =5. 1 9,  f<.05).  These 
results  show  that  the  youngest  group  of  children  found  the 


V 
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task  significantly  more  difficult  than  the  older  children 
did,  but  an  age-dependent  ceiling  effect  was  operative  as 
the  older  children  approached  complete  mastery  of  the 
structures. 

The  main  findings  of  the  experiment  can  thus  be 
summarized  as  follows:  imitation  was  generally  better  than 
production,  performance  generally  improved  with  age, 
negatives  were  more  difficult  than  affirmatives,  and 
inverted  structures  (both  Yes/No  and  inverted  WH  questions) 
were  more  difficult  than  non-inverted  structures  (i.e.,  who 
questions) .  These  last  two  findings  bear  further  discussion 
in  light  of  seme  of  the  theoretical  issues  raised  in  Chapter 
Two. 


4.2  Discussion. 

The  central  aim  of  this  thesis  was  to  determine  whether 
or  not  negative  WH  questions  did  in  fact  develop  at  a  later 
stage  than  their  affirmative  counterparts,  as  Bellugi  (i971) 
asserted  on  the  basis  of  very  fragmentary  data.  The 
findings  reported  here  demonstrate  that  there  is  indeed  a 
period  during  which  the  child  has  mastered  inversion  for 
affirmative  WH  questions  but  has  not  yet  done  so  for 
comparable  negative  questions.  As  a  check  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  rather  ’'global"  scoring  method  employed  in  this 
study,  a  separate  tabulation  was  made  of  the  inversion 
errors  for  the  three  sentence  types  and  it  was  discovered 
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that  the  basic  findings  remained  unchanged.  This  indicates 
that  the  original  scores  accurately  reflect  the  inversion 
problem  itself  and  not  some  extraneous  error  type. 

It  i s  often  the  case  that  a  report  of  a  finding  based 
on  very  little  evidence  is  adopted  as  unchallenged  fact  as 
soon  as  it  appears  in  print,  particularly  if  the  finding  in 
question  tends  to  support  some  popular  or  noncontroversial 
theoretical  position.  The  study  at  hand  is  therefore 
important  in  that  it  serves  to  provide  a  considerably 
broader  data  base  upon  which  to  establish  claims  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  negative  WH  questions.  We  can  now  much 
more  confidently  report  that  negative  WH  questions  are 
acquired  later  than  affirmative  WH  questions.  But  just  how 
can  this  lag  be  explained?  Bellugi  tried  to  account  for  her 
results  in  terms  of  increased  syntactic  complexity 
associated  with  the  negative  WH  question,  though  she  fails 
to  specify  the  full  details  (1971,  pp,  101ff.).  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  her  transformationalist  stance  forces 
Bellugi  into  the  rather  uncomfortable  position  of  having  to 
concoct  her  explanations  in  terms  of  some  kind  of  additive, 
syntax-based  theory  (.such  as  the  generally  discredited 
derivational  theory  of  complexity).  For  her,  therefore,  the 
relative  difficulty  of  WH  questions  is  viewed  as  a 
consequence  of  bringing  together  two  syntactic  processes 
which  the  child  must  initially  master  in  isolation  (namely, 
negation  and  inversion) . 


. 
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If  the  semantic  nature  of  the  questions  is  considered, 
however,  a  very  different  interpretation  of  the  lag  time 
results.  For  the  most  part,  negative  WH  questions  are 
restricted  to  very  closely  defined  contexts,  such  as  irony 
and  repetition  prompt,  both  of  which  involve  rather  subtle 
and  sophisticated  communication  skills.  Consider,  for 
exa  mple : 

1.  Who  isn going? 

2.  Who  isn't  going? 

The  first  of  these  sentences  (with  sentence- stress  on  the 
underlined  constituent)  is  likely  to  be  used  and  interpreted 
as  an  ironical  commentary  on  what  the  speaker,  at  least, 
regards  as  a  somewhat  overcharge  number  of  travelers,  while 
the  second  (distinguished  from  the  first  only  by  intonation 
and  context)  is  appropriate  when  the  speaker  has  been  given 
the  name  of  a  specific  non- traveler ,  but  has  failed  to  hear 
it  and  wants  to  have  it  repeated  to  him.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  young  child  still  struggling  with  the 
basic  syntax  of  his  language  would  be  addressed  with  very 
many  utterances  of  this  kind,  or  would  have  much  use  for 
them  himself  even  if  he  knew  how  to  construct  them  properly. 
Only  negative  questions  involving  either  who  or  why  approach 
the  simple  forms  of  discourse  that  characterize  Motherese, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  non^inverted.  The  child  is  forced 
to  rely,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  on  the  occasional 
negative  why  guestion  in  order  to  develop  his  rule  for  this 
sentence  type,  and  this  factor  alone  would  seem  to  be 
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sufficient  to  account  for  the  relatively  late  development  of 
such  forms. 

Furthermore,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
child's  chief  motivation  in  learning  a  language  is  to  enable 
him  to  communicate,  and  getting  one's  intended  meaning 
Across  is  the  paramount  goal  of  communication,  even  if 
syntactic  precision  is  sacrificed  in  the  process.  Certainly 
the  notion  of  a  performance  limit  or  complexity  constraint 
is  a  reasonable  explanatory  vehicle,  but  only  if  function 
and  context  are  taken  into  account.  Additional  support  for 
the  hypothesis  that  the  production  of  negative  WH  questions 
is  governed  more  by  semantic  than  by  syntactic 
considerations  can  be  found  in  the  article,  "Grammatical 
properties  of  sentences  as  a  basis  for  concept  formation” 
(Baker,  Prideaux  &  Derwing,  1973).  In  the  study  reported 
there,  subjects  were  directed  to  classify  sentences 
according  to  their  syntactic  categories.  Yet  even  in  the 
experimental  situation  where  the  subjects  were  explicitly 
asked  to  attend  to  syntactic  features,  their  performance 
revealed  that  they  persisted  in  utilizing  semantic 
strategies  (see  especially  pp.  213-215  of  that  paper).  In 
other  words,  form  was  found  to  be  secondary  to  function  even 
in  the  controlled  and  rather  artificial  experimental 
setting. 

The  second  important  finding  to  emerge  from  the  present 
experiment  was  unexpected  and  somewhat  surprising,  in  that 
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it  contradicted  the  earlier  studies  of  Klima  and  Bellugi 


(1966), 

Bellugi  (1971),  and 

Brown 

(1973)  ,  all  of 

which , 

.  it 

should 

be  noted,  were 

based 

on  the  same 

corpus 

of 

naturalistic  data  from  the  same  three  children  (particularly 
Adam) •  The  results  of  the  present  study  seem  to  indicate 
that  Yes/No  and  WH-inverted  questions  develop  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  rate,  since  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  types  at  any  point.  (Non- 

inverted  WH  questions  were,  of  course,  mastered  much  earlier 

than  either  of  the  inverted  types.)  Each  of  the  prior 

studies  mentioned  reported  that  the  inversion  in  Yes/No 
questions  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  emergence  of 
auxiliaries  in  the  child*s  system,  while  WH  questions 

developed  inversion  only  much  later. 

Bellugi* s  (1971)  discussion  of  this  finding  is 

supported  by  the  data  which  are  presented  in  Table  1,  p.  26 
above.  To  say  that  her  data  are  unbalanced  would  be  a  vast 
understatement,  at  best.  Of  particular  interest  here  are 
the'  figures  for  negative  Yes/No  questions:  Bellugi  has  no 
record  at  all  of  non-inverted  forms  and  only  three  inverted 
cases  appear  (in  contrast  to  198  inverted  affirmatives!). 
Though  Bellugi  says  that  some  of  her  data  sets  are  "small" 
(p*.  10  1),  she  does  not  mention  this  heavy  imbalance  and 

says  nothing  about  negative  Yes/No  questions  whatsoever.  In 
is  somewhat  curious  that  Bellugi  should  have  collected 
experimental  data  to  supplement  the  scanty  naturalistic 
information  on  the  lag  time  for  inversion 
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affirmative  and  negative  WH  questions,  while  at  the  same 
time  this  almost  total  lack  of  data  for  negative  Yes/No 
questions  escaped  her  notice  and,  apparently,  her  interest. 
Without  additional  empirical  support,  therefore,  Bellugi's 
interpretation  of  her  data  is  totally  unconvincing. 

Another  suspicious  aspect  of  Bellugi's  data  emerges  in 
connection  with  her  comments  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the 
"mixed"  forms  (e. g. ,  Did  I  didn^t  mean  to?  and  What  shall 
we  have?).  As  already  noted  in  Chapter  Two,  Bellugi 

reported  that  these  constructions  were  so  rare  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  the  present  study, 
however,  such  mixed  forms  were  quite  frequent;  they  occurred 
in  response  to  seven  of  the  fourteen  stimulus  sentences,  for 
example,  and  even  more  interesting,  perhaps,  ten  of  the 
twenty-four  subjects  utilized  a  mixed  form  at  least  once. 
The  fact  that  there  is  supporting  naturalistic  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  mixed  forms  are  not  at  all  uncommon  (cf. 
Hurford,  1975;  Kuczaj,  1976)  also  argues  against  any  any 
attempt  to  attribute  the  present  finding  to  experimental 
artifact. 

There  are  at  least  three  possible  explanations  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  mixed  form,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be 
operating  at  any  given  time.  Prideaux  (1976) ,  for  example, 
has  posited  a  pair  of  rules  ("surface  structure 
generalizations")  which  describe  the  proper  positioning  of 
(1)  the  main  verb  in  all  sentences  and  (2)  the  first 
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auxiliary  verb  in  questions.  He  views  the  mixed  form  as  a 
transitional  stage  in  which  both  rules  are  employed  and  the 
"adult  generalization  of  ellipsis  of  repeated  auxiliaries" 
(p.  421)  has  not  yet  been  learned.  A  second  explanation  is 
proposed  by  Kuczaj  (1976),  who  suggested  that  the  child  who 
has  not  analysed  whatj^s  as  what  plus  is  is  not  copying  the 
auxiliary  from  one  position  to  another  when  he  produces  a 
mixed  form.  Such  a  child  is  instead  simply  using  whatJJ.s  as 
a  variant  of  what.  A  third  possibility  for  explaining  the 
mixed  form  is  that  the  child  may  have  formulated  a  tentative 
rule  for  asking  WH  questions  which  involves  placing  the 
sequence  WH  +  AUX  in  sentence-initial  position,  followed  by 
the  full  form  of  the  statement  that  he  intends  to  question 
(e.g..  Why,  do  +  You  can |_t  go  that  way  to  yield  the  question 
W hv  do  you  can *_t  go  that  way?).  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  each  of  these  alternative  surface  structure 
explanations  may  be  operating  alone,  in  conjunction  with,  or 
even  in  competition  with  the  others  to  result  in  the 
production  of  mixed  forms.  Data  which  Bellugi  dismissed  as 
"not  frequent  enough  to  discuss  in  detail"  (1971,  p.  98) 
may  thus  prove  to  be  a  rather  rich  source  for  new 
theoretical  development,  once  one's  sights  are  raised  beyond 
the  rigid  and  very  arbitrary  confines  of  transformational- 
generative  grammar. 

Bellugi,  of  course,  is  constrained  to  explain  the  late 
acquisition  of  inversion  in  WH  questions  in  transformational 
terms.  She  claims  that  WH  questions  are  syntactically  more 
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complex  than  Yes/No  questions  because  they  involve  a  WH  word 
and  two  transformations  (subject-auxiliary  inversion  and  WH 
preposing),  as  opposed  to  rising  intonation  and  only  one 
inversion  rule  for  the  Yes/No  interrogatives.  We  saw  in 
Chapter  Two,  however,  that  another  aspect  of  this  standard 
transformational  treatment  of  WH  questions  is  the  notion 
that  the  "occasional  question"  (in  which  the  WH  word  appears 
in  sentence-f inal  position,  e. g. ,  You  did  what?)  represents 
the  approximate  underlying  base  structure  of  WH  questions, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  this  concept  is  highly 
suspect.  In  addition,  Prideaux  (1976)  has  argued 
convincingly  that  functionally  based  surface  generalizations 
predict  certain  aspects  of  language  development  far  more 
satisfactorily  that  do  deep  structure  and  "movement  rule" 
analyses.  He  has  proposed  that  since  since  a  WH  word 
invariably  appears  in  sentence-initial  position  in  WH 
questions,  the  child  should  be  able  to  extract  this  surface 
regularity  very  early.  This  expectation  is  borne  out  by 
evidence  from  Brown  (1968)  and  several  others  that  the  first 
and  most  frequent  question  children  produce  is  What  dat?, 
and  by  evidence  that  both  rising  intonation  (an  invariant 
concomitant  of  Yes/No  questions)  and  initial  WH  words  appear 
very  early  in  the  child’s  acquisition  of  questions  (Klima 
and  Bellugi's  period  1). 

Following  these  very  early  developments,  there  is 
little  change  in  either  question  type  until  Klima  and 
Bellugi's  period  3,  at  which  point  the  limited  data  suggest 
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that  Yes/No  inversion  appears  prior  to  inversion  in  WH 
questions.  If,  as  Prideaux  as  claimed,  there  is  no  WH  word 
preposing  rule  (and  the  previously  discussed  non-occurrence 
of  occasional  questions  suggests  that  his  analysis  is 
correct) ,  then  Bellugi  can  offer  no  explanation  at  all  for 
this  lag.  If  it  is  Bellugi' s  data  that  are  at  fault  in  this 
controversy,  and  the  data  presented  in  this  study  are 
correct,  then  no  theoretical  problem  arises  to  explain  the 
simultaneous  development  of  correct  auxiliary  placement  in 
both  Yes/No  and  WH  questions  (though  for  a  time  a  mixed  form 
resulting  from  conflicting  surface  strategies  may  appear,  as 
discussed  above) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  data  introduced  here  were 
collected  from  a  much  larger  and  therefore  more 
representative  sample  of  the  general  population  than  were 
those  of  Bellugi,  a  number  of  considerations  still  remain 
which  warrant  assuming  a  guarded  posture.  In  the  first 
place,  the  present  study  presents  very  little  data  on  Yes/No 
questions  (only  one  positive  and  one  negative  example  were 
tested) ,  since  the  comparison  of  Yes/No  and  WH  interrogative 
types  was  not  the  original  focus  of  the  study.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  elicitation  cues  in  the  production  task  were 
rather  awkward  and  unnatural,  perhaps  unavoidably  so  (e. g. , 
Ask  the  lady  where  the  dog  isn't) .  Host  compelling  of  all, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  Maratsos  and  Kuczaj  (1974)  have 
supplemented  the  Roger  Brown  corpus  (on  which  Bellugi,  1971, 
is  based)  with  seme  new  experimental  evidence  to  the  effect 
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that  there  actually  is  a  difference  in  acquisition  time  for 
these  two  basic  question  types. 

In  the  Maratsos  and  Kuczaj  study,  the  subject  (a  two- 
year-old  boy)  was  asked  to  imitate  a  larqe  number  of 
sentences  containing  modal  auxiliaries,  a  constituent-type 
which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  his  spontaneous  speech.  The 
stimulus  set  consisted  of  affirmative  declaratives  and  both 
Yes/No  and  WH  questions,  and  each  category  included  both 
grammatical  and  ill-formed  examples.  At  the  first  session 
the  child  was  able  to  imitate  grammatical  declaratives 
correctly,  while  he  also  normalized  or  "corrected'1  the 
ungrammatical  declaratives  (e.g.,  he  changed  a  nice  cow  eat 
will  the  good  hay  to  a  nice  cow  will  eat  the  good  hay) .  His 
competence  did  not  yet  extend,  however,  to  either  Yes/No  or 
WH  questions.  The  boy  was  tested  again  when  he  regularly 
produced  modal  auxiliaries  in  spontaneous  declarative 
sentences,  but  still  had  not  used  them  in  either  question- 
type.  Again,  the  stimulus  items  were  a  mixture  of  well- 
formed  and  ungrammatical  strings.  The  subject  was  now  able 
to  imitate  grammatical  Yes/No  questions  correctly,  and  he 
also  normalized  nine  of  the  ten  ungrammatical  utterances  in 
this  category.  His  responses  to  the  WH  question  task  are  of 
particular  interest  here,  however,  since,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  study,  the  boy's  "imitations  of  ungrammatical 
sentences  were  more  often  correct  that  his  imitations  of 
grammatical  sentences"  (p.  72),  Furthermore,  the 
ungrammatical  forms  correctly  repeated  were  ill-formed  in 
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precisely  the  way  that  Bellugi's  (1971)  data  suggested: 
there  was  no  subject-auxiliary  inversion.  The  child  altered 
the  well-formed  WH  question  by  either  omitting  the  auxiliary 
or  by  locating  it  in  the  uninverted  position,  (For  example, 
stimuli  such  as  where  the  little  boy 1 s  mommy  will  bake 
chocolate  cookies?  were  repeated  essentially  as  presented, 
whereas  items  like  what  can  a  skinny  snake  wiggle  r eally 
fast?  were  repeated  as  what  a  skinny  snake  can  wiggle 
really  fast?)  • 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
viable  "preorgani zation"  stage  at  which  the  child  has  a 
fairly  clear  understanding  of  how  a  given  process  works  -  in 
this  case  the  use  of  auxiliaries  in  declarative  and  later 
interrogative  sentences  ^  prior  to  the  stage  at  which  he 
actually  makes  use  of  this  knowledge  to  produce  the  forms. 
They  also  indicate  a  clear-cut  developmental  ordering  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  correct  use  of  auxiliaries  in  the  three 
sentence-ty pes  tested:  declaratives  >  Yes/No  questions  >  WH 
questions.  This  latter  finding  was  further  substantiated  by 
the  child's  spontaneous  productions  many  weeks  later. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  subject  samples  involved  in 
the  Bellugi  (1971)  and  Maratsos  and  Kuczaj  (1974)  studies 
are  still  extremely  small,  as  a  total  of  only  four  children 
are  involved.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  that,  together,  these 
two  studies  provide  confirmatory  longitudinal  evidence  from 
both  naturalistic  and  experimental  sources  lends 
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considerable  credence  to  the  claim  that  auxiliary  inversion 
occurs  somewhat  later  in  WH  questions  than  in  Yes/No 
questions,  despite  the  fact  that  it  conflicts  with  some  of 
the  broader-based  (but  non-longitudinal)  data  provided  by 
this  study.  Until  more  extensive  experimentation  involving 
a  reasonably  large  sample  of  subjects  is  undertaken,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  decide  conclusively  which  data  set  more 
accurately  reflects  the  true  state  of  affairs  with  respect 
to  these  two  types  of  questions.  (One  possibility  not 
previously  considered,  in  fact,  is  that  there  may  be  no 
single  answer  which  holds  true  for  all  English-speaking 
children,  but  rather  a  variety  of  developmental  patterns.) 

Despite  the  foregoing  -  and  even  despite  the 
untenability  of  Bellugi's  putative  explanation  for  the 
priority  of  Yes/No  to  WH  questions  -  there  are  still  at 
least  two  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the  findings  of 
Bellugi,  Earatsos,  and  Kuczaj  may  very  well  describe  the 
correct  state  of  affairs  for  at  least  one  large  component  of 
the  English-speaking  population.  First,  as  Bellugi  notes, 
once  auxiliaries  emerge  in  language  development,  they  are 
almost  immediately  inverted  in  Yes/No  questions.  This  fact 
is  rather  an  embarrassment  from  the  standpoint  of  her 
theory,  since  if  the  transformational  analysis  were  correct 
"one  might  expect  that  the  non-inverted  questions  would 
occur  in  child  speech  before  inverted  questions,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case"  (p.  97).  She  is  naturally 
surprised  by  the  sudden  development  of  inversion,  since  she 
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considers  non-inverted  and  inverted  Yes/No  questions  to  be 
equivalent  even  to  the  extent  that  they  "convey  the  same 
information"  (p,  98),  In  actuality,  there  is  a  crucial 

functional  difference  between  the  two  sentence  types.  The 
non-inverted  question  is  "contextually  motivated"  (cf. 
Smyth,  1977)  in  the  sense  that  it  is  appropriate  only  in 
"given"  situations  where  the  speaker  wants  confirmation  of 
information  he  has  already  received.  For  example: 

Speaker  1:  Joe  just  finished  reading  The 

embedding. 

Speaker  2:  He  reads  science  fiction? 

The  inverted  Yes/No  question,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unmarked 

for  context  and  can  be  used  in  both  "given"  and  "new" 

situations.  For  instance,  the  question.  Does  Joe  like 
science  fiction?,  is  suitable  with  or  without  previous 

information  regarding  Joe's  reading  habits. 

The  reason  children  use  inverted  Yes/Ho  questions  as 
soon  as  auxiliaries  emerge  in  their  speech,  therefore,  may 
well  be  that  the  unmarked  form  is  much  simpler  semantically 
than  its  non-inverted,  marked  counterpart  and  is  clearly  the 
most  generally  appropriate  way  to  ask  a  Yes/No  question. 

Finally,  Prideaux  (1976)  has  suggested  that  the  late 
occurrence  of  inverted  WH  questions  can  also  be  explained  in 
functional  terms.  He  points  out  that  non-inverted  WH 

questions  are  perfectly  understandable  and  that  the 
inversion  is,  for  the  young  child,  a  syntactic  aberration 
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without  a  semantic  basis.  However,  once  relative  clauses 
emerge  in  the  child's  system,  the  inversion  serves  a 
semantic  function  that  it  did  not  previously  have,  namely, 
to  distinguish  guestions  from  the  newly-acquired  relative 
clauses. 

Both  of  these  theories  point  in  the  same  direction,  the 
first  by  predicting  the  early  development  of  inversion  in 
Yes/No  guestions  and  the  second  by  predicting  the  relatively 
late  development  of  inversion  in  WH  questions.  Both  thus 
conform  to  Bellugi's  original  findings  on  this  issue,  yet 
serve  to  explain  them  in  contextual  or  functional  rather 
than  purely  syntactic  terms. 

4.3  Conclusions. 

The  original  aim  of  this  thesis,  to  determine  whether, 
in  fact,  negative  WH  questions  develop  later  than  positive 
WH  questions  has  been  fulfilled.  In  addition,  some 
interesting  new  information  regarding  the  sequence  of 
development  of  Yes/No  and  WH  questions  has  also  surfaced. 
These  data  conflict  with  earlier  reports  based  on  very  small 
numbers  of  subjects.  Since,  as  has  been  shown,  reasonable 
functionally-motivated  theories  can  be  constructed  to 
account  for  either  of  the  alternatives,  the  next  step  is  to 
collect  an  extensive  body  of  data  through  experimentation 
directed  specifically  at  this  problem  in  order  to  resolve 
the  issue  on  a  firm  empirical  basis. 
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